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Exercises in Boston, August, 1844 

: For the American Juurnal of Music. 
» » Tarn Nationat Musicar Convention, 

Ana Teacher's Class of Messrs. Baker and Woodbury. 

Tire? ing of the Teach ts. 
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lave closer preceaig « tHembers cai® 
together, congratulating cach other, that every thin 
hadj been brought to so successful a termination. Be- 
sides the old members, one hundred individuals have 
joined the class the present year. A comunittee, ap- 
pointed bythe Convention, for the purpose of pre- 
paring resolutions expressing its views, reported the 
following, which were adopted : 

This Convention having at theclose of its 
session in August, 1843, adopted a series of reso- 
lutions expressive of the opinion that its organiza- 
tion was regarded with special interest, inasmuch as 
its object was to create a more general interest in the 
causé of music throughout the country—also approv- 
ing the measures of Messrs, Baker and Woodbury in 
forming a new Teacher’s class, as being calculated to 
favor an equal and general diffusion of musical ir- 
struction—And whereas, such an opinion has under- 
gone the trial of a year’s experience, and proved cor- 
rect—this Convention do therefore 

Resolre, ist, That we feel confirmed in the opinion 
that a new impulse to the cause of wusic—snd that a 
wider diffusion of the knowledge of the science, as 
well as the art of music, has been the result of the or- 
ganization of this Convention, and the formation of 
this class. 

Resolved, 2d, That we earnestly desire to impress 
the minds of teachers ef music with tne importance 
ef acquiring a thorough knowledge, net only of the 
elements of music, but of the English language. 

Resolved, 3d, That the work recently published by 
Mr. B. F. Baker, called the American School Music 
Book, ig founded on philosophical principles, and 
commends itself to all teachers, who wish to instruct 
in a ready substantial and practical manner. 

Resolved, 34, That Mr. Russell is entitled to our 
thanks for his able and interesting lectures on Elocu- 
tion. 

Resalved, Sth, That we are deeply impressed with 
the inestimable value of the instruction, imparted to 
us by our teachers, Messrs. Baker and Woodbury— 
that we duly appreciate their untiring efforts to create 
and perpetuate good feelings among the members of 
this class, and that we believe the principles laid 
down by them to be well grounded, and ia keeping 
with the original design of this Convention, 

Resolved, Gth, That ministers of the Gospel are ina 
situation to do much for the cause of nrusie by en 
couraging ins cultivation in their societies. 

Resolved. 7th, That the treatise upon Harmony, 
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itself to a! who wish to acquaint themselves with the 
principle of Musical Composition. 

After dopting the above resolutions, the Conven- 
tion adjurned, to meet the second Tuesday in August, 
1845, ad closed by singing “Auld Lang Syne,”’ and 
‘Swee Home.” 

Father particulars in regard to business matters of 
the ¢onvention may be expected. 


: 1 
Exercises of the Class, 
Ucprer Messrs. Mason. Wenn, Jounson, & Roor. 
The Lectures before this class commenced Aug. 20, 
and have thus far been quite interesting and _profita- 
Mr. Mason has added somewhat to his stock of 
inductive principles in the Elements. Mr. Webb's 
valuable remarks and examples of taste and style in 
glee and chorus singing, were no less interesting than 
ever. Mr. Johnson exhibited the subject of Harmo- 
ny inmany respects in a new light, clear and instruc- 
tive. Mr. Root is quite popular with the class asa 
lectureron the voice. Much gratification has been 
‘pressed with hie snecimens of song singing. It is 
bable 1 e shall be furnished wit! 
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It the ODEON, Aug. 26, 1844, at 11 o'clock. 


The Convention was called to order by the former 
President, ard proceeded to the choice of officers. 
According to previous usage, on motion of Mr. Day, 
the chairman appointed the following gentlemen, 
a nominating committee, viz. 

Messrs. II. W. Day. Prouty, Gurney, Andrews and 
Wheaton. 

After a few moments absence, this committee re- 
ported, and the following ind viduals were chosen as 
oflicers of the Convention the present session : 

Iion. Cyrus P. Surru, President, 

Tuomas Hastines, Esq. and 
(ito. W. Lucas, 
H. W. Day, and 
Cus. L. BaRNes, 
E. K. Provury, 
Cov. Barr, 
Joseru Bir. 
Rev. N. Burverriecp, 
Mr. Harcnu, 

Prayer was then offered by the Rey. Mr. Hill. 

A report of the Committee of Arrangements, was 
read and accepted. 

The Standing Committee reported that they would 
have business in readiness in the afternoon. 

Col Barr moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to revise the Constitution, which was carried. 

By request, the chair then nominated the following 
gentlemen, who were chosen : 

Col. Barr, of Mass., E. K. Prouty, of Vt., Geo. An- 
drews, of N.Y., Mr. Seavey, of Me. and Rev. Mr. 
Hill. 

Notice was then given by the chair that the lecture 
would occur at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

A motion to adjourn to 3o'’clock in the afternoon 
was then carried, and the Convention adjourned. 

Arrersoon Session. Atalittle past three, P. M., 
the Convention was called to order, and opened by 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Colver, of this erty. 

An interesting and instructive lecture was deli- 
ver d by Rey. Mr. Kirk, of this city. 

This exercise was closed by singing the doxology, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” in Old 
Hundred. Mr. Day then moved, for important reasons, 
which were given, that the Convention hear tlie re- 
port of the Committee ‘on the Constitution on Friday, 
atl] o'clock, which was carried, 33 to 34. 


Vice Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


¢ Standing Comnitee. 
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On motion of Mr. Jones, this vote was reconsidered. 

Mr. Day then moved that the Committee report at 
pleasure, and that it be considered on omg, 

A little squally weather coming up, Mr. Day with- 
drew his motion, and harmony prevailed. 

The Standing Committee then proposed the follow- 
ing 

Question. Has the introduction of vocal music 
thus far into common schools proved beneficial, 

Mr. Mason made some remarks going to show with 
what complete success the introduction of music into 
the Boston schools had been attended; also the hearty 
co-operation now on the part of all the masters, and of 
the Mayor and Common Council. 

Mr. Jones of New York city, made other encourag- 
ingremarks from the results of his experience as a 
teacher in the schools of that city. 

The Rev. Mr. Hill was not quite sure that our 
country schools were prepared for so important a 
move. 

On motion of Col, Barr, the Convention adjourned 
until LI o’clovk on Tuesday morning. 
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Particulars. 

Our friends will see that we are yet alive, and are 
about fulfilling the promise made about two years 
since, that all who subscribed should receive the vol- 
ume complete, ever acknowledging the Divine Hand 
as our successful aid. 

Agreable to the notice in our last, we have got out 
this first number of the fourth volume of this work, 
so that a litle longer time might be allowed for sub- 
scriptions to be made up, as we wish as many to com- 
mence with the present number as possible. And we 
now specially request our friends to make an immedi- 
ate effort and send in, with as little delay as may be, 
as many subscribers as they ean. 

All whose subscriptions close with the 24th num- 
ber of volume 3d, and who wish to have the paper 
continued, will please remit the pay forthe present 
volume, as our terms are invariably in advance.— 
Should any who commenced with No. 1, Vol. 3 not 
want the paper continued, they are particularly re- 
quested to return this number immediately. 

‘Those who receive this number who are not now 
subscribers will please examine and show it to others ; 
if they do not wish to become subscribers, they will 
oblige us by sending it back. 

I> Post Masters and Teachers of Music are par- 
ticularly requested to act as agents ata discount. 

Cuance of Form. Having taken council and con- 
sidered all things, we have concluded a change of 
form expedient. ‘This is a long story made short. 

Crance or Name. This seems to be more in ac- 
cordance with the character it is intended the paper 
shall sustain. Nothing which has been previously 
interesting will however be omitted. We aim at un- 
provement. 

Cuance IN Price. The paper has always been 
cheap. Still, were it possible to get along, we should 
keep the price the same. But, in filling the inside 
margins by the change of form, we have really made 
a space of about two octavo pages more. This in 
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creases Our expense of setting up the matter. Per- 
haps it is not generally known that while we can get 
common type for from 30 to 50 cents per pound, mu- 
sic type costs $2,00 or $2,25 per pound. More 
than this, our arrangements are such for the present 
volume that our extra expence will not be less than 
$200. ‘This is to go into the paper and not into our 
pocket. ‘Though it must be acknowledged that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire ; and that an editor of a 
musical paper ought to have a living as well as any 
other one. Our subscribers know how hard it has 
been for us to stem the tide and keep the paper in 
existence. This Providence has enabled us to do, 
and there is to say the least, a prospect, that by and 
by we shall get a respectable support. 

Tue Appearance of the paper will, in all respects 
be equal to the present number. It is our determina- 
tion, to enrich the work more and more as subscri- 
bers increase, for YEARS TO COME. It is now 
only alittle boy about five years old, and expects to 
live at least fifty years longer. Thou shalt go little 
old Visitor, till thy head is grey, for Providence is 
thy helper.. 

Mr. R. D. Hazecrox. [f Mr. Hazelton will un- 
dertake the introduction of the Jovuryat and Visitror 
as he has proposed, we will promise him a rich 
treat of music the coming winter. He shall certainly 
have the Visitor another year. Our opinion in regard 
to the two lines, commencing “When the awful sum- 
mons,”’ is, that they should ‘be sung slower and with 
more solemnity than the first two of the same verse; 
so asto make a marked contrast,—The words pass 
away,”’ slower and softer with much feeling. [Car- 
mina Sacra, p. 212.) 








Question. 
Should Choirs meet to practice on the Sabbath? 

No: except the case be such as to render it diffi- 
cult to meet on some other day in the week. For 
Chcirs to meet a little earlier and sing, or sing a short 
time after meeting, is perfectly consistent. But regu- 
lar Choir rehearsals, had better be held on some week- 
day evening, rather than on the Sabbath. Does this 
answer suit our correspondent ? 

Another Query. 

When a teacher goes out to get a school, and calls on 
a Choir and asks them to sing, should he criticise their 
NArflovrinen com 
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; we ful i 1VG & opoursivll « 
style vi singing »—Dul when Le comes * ‘ 
should be careful not to tread on forbidden ground. 
Carefully distinguish between fault-finding and such 
suggestions as would meet every one’s approba- 
tion. When he has got a school formed and the choir 
enlisted, then he can branch out a little more in his 
criticisms. It is easy to see, that ifa choir felt that 
they were lashed by a stranger, how they would get a 
prejudice against him. A few friendly hints would 
not give offence, and might be turned to good ac- 
count. 





Questions by a Correspondent, 

A correspondent has a number of questions whieh 
he requests should be answered through the Journal 
and Visitor. 

Should a teacher be confined to the Large Musical 
Exercises or should he use the Black-board ? 

lie should not by any means be confined to the 
large exercises, i. e ,—to go through them in course, 
or even to be unable to get along without them en- 
tirely. Perhaps not one school in a hundred would 
require that these exercises should be strictly follow- 
ed. Every teacher will find a variety of lessons here 
which will be highly useful in a school, and by using 
of which he will save time and trouble in writing.— 
The Black-board will always be found indispensable 
in teaching a school or class. We really do not see 
how a teacher could dispense with it any more than 
the common school teacher could with the slate and 
pencil. 


Question. 

A correspondent has the following question which 
he wishes to be answered :—“Should a teacher have 
the privilege of seating his class as he thinks best, and 
if there be a dissatisfaction with his seating, should 
he abide by the decision of the school ? ‘ 

This question is so easy as to require no discussion, 
being one that has no negative. Of course, a teacher 
has as much right to seat his school according to his 
own taste, as he has to select the tunes or any thing 
else. If he does not know how to seat a school then 
he ought not to teach. This is one of the simplest 
things in the world. It would be quite a laughable 
affair, for a school to set up their authority to seat 
themselves. To do this and effect, it would be like 
the old lady who drove her husband under the bed. 
We should think a teacher was under the bed who 
should lose his control in this respect. He should 
first know how, and then carry out his principles. His 
word should be law in all cases. 


Chenango Co., N 
may choose to do the Sne. We hope that he will 
be able to obtain a largélist of subscribers, and that 
persons will readily SUsly themselves with a large 
amount of musical mattegt a small price by subscrib- 
ing and paying in ad vancweccording to our terms, 


Mr. Josern A ALLEN. \f Syracuse, N. Y. will 
please act as a locul agent ighat vicinity. 


Mr. Haven of Westboro. \We are obliged to Mr 
Haven vor his attention to ounotice. Y 

Mr. D. C. Hormes, will pled accept our thanks 
for his attention to our request. 








Will Mr. G, W. Merriam, plyse act as local a- 
gent in his vicinity, and let us heaffom him as goon 
as may be. 





AGENTS, 
In general, we wish to say that all \achers of music 
and postmasters are requested to act a agents for this 


paper. 





3c> EDITORS who will give & a favora- 
ble notice and copy our terms fivcor six in- 
sertions, shall receive an extra coy of this 
work. 





Commuunications. 


Mr G. W. Warren, has sent us the followng In- 
dian song which he learned with the Indian yords. 
Can he not senda translation. Give to a the Sroad 
sound as in fall. These scraps will by-and-bye urn- 





ish materials for interesting investigation by scientific 
men. 


Seneca. 
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Bera will please excuse the omission of that part 
of his communication which it is feared would be a 
Write often 


little too flattering for the public eye. 
and give some particular account of places. 


Mr. Eprror: 

Having retired for a few days from the confusion 
and confinement of the city, I hardly know what to 
do with myself. The dust and bustle of sucha Ba- 
bel as New York presents quite a contrast to the 
calm retreat of a New England village. At first it 
seems quite strange. [am almost afraid of my own 
thoughts. 1 have denominated your object great, and 
it certainly should be so called. It is no trifling task 
at the present time to present and enforce the claims 
of music. Itis a good object—for music is a most 
powerful aid in the cause of morality and religion.— 
Its design is to elevate and impzove the human race. 
The press is the medium through which light on 
other subjects is transmitted. It is the great instru- 
ment to be brought into operation in promoting hu- 
But it is hard to rouse the public 
mind on the subject of musie. There is a strange in- 
sensibility in the community upon this subject. I call 
it strange, for the happy influences of musie are so 
obvious that it seems to me that there should not be 
the slichtest hindrance to the universal diffusion of 
its principles. Men love music, it is true—all nations 
have their favorite melodies, however rude they may 
be. But when I speak of a want of interest on 
this subject I refer to that reluctance every where 
manifested to give music that place in God’s econo- 
my which it is designed to occupy. I believe it is 
destined to act as a mighty agent in reforming this 
dark and benighted world. Music must be taught in 


man improvement. 


Mr. J. L. Brows, \ill please act as an Agent in yearly gatherings. 


They are of the opinion that 


¥. ing ¢ 

» yt excluding any others who | many have been induced thereby to x0 out into a 
community as teachers who are wholly unfit to act in 
that capacity, and who ought rather to jearn than to 


a 


attempt to teach others. hat this may have been 
the case in some instances I will not deny. 1 gyp- 
pose there will be quacks in music as in every thing 
else. I believe the cause of music has been essentijal- 
ly advanced by these meetings. Much valuable in- 
formation has been imparted on subjects pertaining to 
musical education. Individuals have brought their 
different views and compared them with each other. 
They have presented their various modes of opera- 
tion and the obstacles which have beset them in their 
various fields of labor. I anticipate this year a sea- 
son of peculiar interest. I understand there is to be 
an instructive course of lectures. The instructions of 
such men as Hastings are valuable, and I am glad 
that we are to have one or more lectures from him. 
It is exceedingly desirable and important to secure 
the co-operation of those who understand the subject 
of sacred music in all its bearings. 
Yours, &c. 
BETA. 
Essex Co. August 17, 1844. 








1 oe ‘ 
Scientific and Literary. 

al ‘ 
The Miner Seale. 

There is something strangely different between the 
Major and Minor scales: i. e. in the effect produced 
by the Music writen in the one and the other. To 
enter into a philosophical demonstration of the minor 
scale would afford satisfaction to the scientific ; but 
that is not so much our design at the present time, as 
to explain in the most simple manner the derivation 
of ths scale. 

We do not approve of the German manner of il- 
lustrating the minor scale, as it is alike unsatisfactory 
and unintelligible,—and in our opinion is just no ex- 
planation at all. It is little more than saying that the 
minor scale is obtained from the major by flatting the 
third ; thus: 

GERMAN MINOR SCALE ASCENDING. 




















‘Tn all cases, however, we have used the 
scale, which we first demonstrated, without any 
alterations in the order of steps and half-steps, 
obtaining variety by transpositions. 

Tunes written in the triad, would be readily 


distinguished from the genuine Scotch Airs, 


which are written in the Scotch scale, having 
no semitones. And such Airs are as easily dis- 
tinguished from tunes which embrace all the 
sounds of the present scale. It is the peculiar- 
ity of the scale then, in which music is written, 
which gives to it a peculiarity of character. 

A variety of different scales may be construc- 
ted, by regarding different sounds of the present 
scale, as 1. The following illustration may 
now be exhibited. The teacher can first sing 
the different scales, marking with considerable 
force, the semitones, then each scale may be 
separately sung by the school, by which they 
will be easily led to see, that it is the situation 
of the half-steps, which makes each scale pecu- 
liar. 

Illustration of Different Scales. 


8do,.@- - +--+ - 8 

Ta, wes sw se bQ 

6la,@- - - - - 8 [-]| --@ 8 la, 

5 sol @- - - - fe a» @ 7 sol, 

4fe.@--.-876 35 @ & fa, 

Sm@-.-.8 7. 6.6.4 @ 5 me,| Most 

2re,H- 8 | -| -[-]- @ ire, }Peculiar 
Sorldo,@- 76 5 4 3 2 1do,@ 3 do, | Seale. 

7si, @- 65 43 2 si, @ 2 si, 

6 la, @ - Se. 

5 sol, @ - |-|-|- sol. 

4 fa, - 3-2-1 fa, 

3 me - 2-1-ormi, 

2 re,@- lor re, 


1 do, @ 
Tunes written in either of these scales where 





our schools as a branch of education. The annual 
musical exercises at Boston have done much to 
awaken an interest. 
not so confident in the beneficial results of these 


I know there are those who are | 


| the half-steps are differently related to the tonic, 
| would probably be distinguished as such. Per- 


| haps the most peculiar scale, is that which com- 
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mences on the sixth of the first scale. The syl- 
lables in this scale remain the same to the same 
sounds, as in the first scale; while the numer- 
als, in their application to the sounds, are 
changed; six being taken as one, in order to 
reckon the intervals from da, which becomes the 
fundamental, or the 1, of this new scale. The 
first scale and the one commencing on the sixth 
are all that are used. 

The teacher can sing or play a voluntary or 
some Air in each of these scales, marking with 
peculiar distinctness, and considerable force, the 
thirds, to which the attention of the school being 
called it will soon be perceived that it is the 
third, which constitutes the peculiar character- 
istic of each scale. In one, the third being 
major, in the other minor; for which reason, 
the two scales are called, the one MAsor, and the 
other MINOR. 

They may now be exhibited as follows. 


Major and Minor Scales. r 


te la, 8 @..@ & la, > 

<3 isi, @7 @..@ 7 201,8 

= /|f, #6 @..@ 6G fa, 8 

5 m, 5 @..@ 5m, 

as fre, 480..@ 4 re, os 
8..do,..]@]do, 3 @..@ 3 do, 
7..si, ..|@|si, 2 @..@ 225i, : MINOR 
G..la, ..{/@]la, 1 @..@ Lia, — 
5..sol,..]@ 
4..fa, .,|@ 
3..mi,..]/@ 
C.D oo LS , MAJOR THIRD. 
Be do, e 


The minor scale as exhibited above, is ren- 
dered artificial, by sharping the sixth and the 
seventh in ascending. In descending, the sounds 
occur in their natural order. 

If the chromatic intervals have been sufficient- 
ly practised, it will not be difficult to sing the 
minor scale correctly. 

The minor scale may now be written on the 
staff for practice. } 

Minor keyed music, or music written in the 
minor scale, is by far the most exquisite and 
sentimental. While it is best adapted to ex- 
pressions of grief, and pathetic emotions, it 
may elevate to the highest pitch, feelings of ho- 
ly joy. The most pious emotions seem to be 
more satisfactorily expressed in minor strains. 

It must be a stupid mind and an uncultivated 
taste, the more tender sensibilities of which, are 
not pleasantly excited by good minor music. 

Minor music was considerably more used in 
primitive ages, than at present; not because it 
is not as much admired by persons of refined 
taste, but because of the very great niceness of 
its chords, and of its being more difficult to per- 
form correctly. It is not unlike some very high- 
ly finished and ingenious piece of machinery, 
which when put together by an experienced me- 
chanic, operates with great accuracy and affords 
inexpressible delight, but which if set in opera- 
tion by a less skilful workman, and a single 
cogg broken or bent, or the most simple wheel 
misplaced, produces confusion and fails to grati- 
fy. 
" While major keyed music, may be bold, joy- 
ous, sprightly and even sublime; good minor 
music is soft and lovely, and seems to breathe 
an unearthly delight into the soul. 

Tunes written in the major scale, usually end 
on Do. 

Tunes written in the minor scale usually end 


ona. The former are called major keyed 
tunes. The latter are called minor keyed 
tunes. It is the frequent occurrence of the 


thirds in tunes major and minor, which give to 
them their peculiar characteristics. —[ Vocal 
School. 

It is however just to remark, lest we should seem to 
condemn the opinions of others, that the minor scale 
by different distinguished German and English wni- 
ters is held in discussion. The point of difference is 
in relation to the order of the sounds. All hold the 
descending scale the same. Some contend that in the 
ascending scale, the sixth and seventh should be 
sharped as we have explained it. Others that the se- 
venth only should be sharped in the ascending scale. 
This is not, in our opinion, practically correct. 

(See Manuel, p. 211.) 





Colleges. 

Exursitron OF THE CoLLEeGE oF tax Hoty Cross, 
Mr. Sr. James. An exhibition was held at this in- 
stitution on Monday last, which was attended by 
many citizens of all denominations, including the 
clergy of the town. The College has been in opera- 
tion but about ten months, and most of the pupils 
were quite young. The exercises consisted of music 
on the Piano, by pupils, and the declamation of ori- 
ginal and selected pieces. Premiums were then 
distributed to the most meritorious. Bishop Fen- 
wick, Mr. Orestes A. Brownson, and others, were 
present from the city. 





Tue Commencement at Dartrmoutn CoLtirce, 
was celebrated on the 25th ult. Fifty-nine young 
men, received the degree of A.B. The honorary 
degree of D. D., was conferred upon Rey. B. B. Ed- 
wards, Professor at the Seminary in Andover. 





Commescements. Commencements at Brown U- 
niversity, will take place on Wednesday the the 4th 
of September. At Williamstown, on Wednesday, 
August 2Ist. At Harvard University, on Wednes- 
day, August 28th. 





The number of Catholic Bishops in the U. States, 
is 14, of Priests 5U1, and of Catholics generally 1,300,- 
000. 

Harvarp Atumnt. he Oration before the Al- 
umni of Harvard University, will be delivered at 
Cambridge, on Tuesday the 27th of August, by the 
Hon. Judge White of Salem—after which the Society 
will dine together in their Hall. [Watchtower. 








ai RELEGLOUS. “a 
Musical Commentary. 


We really commenced commenting on certain pas- 
sages of Scripture relating to the subject of music, in a 
previous number, without definitely stating our object 
in so doing, or without laying the main design before 
our readers. 

It will therefore now be proper to say, that after 
several years reading in relation to the matter, we 
have now the ground all laid out; several hundred 
passages from the Old and New Testament have been 
collected, which embrace that portion of the Bible 
which relates to music and musical instruments. And 
our design is to proceed with a series of articles 
which may with propriety be called, should Provyi- 
dence permit us to complete them, a Musical Com- 
mentary ;—or, an explanation of what the Bible says 
about music of different kinds. And as we shall al- 
ways hope to keep truth on our side,or rather to keep 
on the side of truth, 1t will be a remuneration for our 
toil if readers will Jet the truth have due weight on 
their minds, and if they shall find any light, be care- 
ful to walk in it. 

It is hoped that the investigations and remarks 
will be useful to all such as desire to be influenced by 
the highest authority. And it would not be the 
strangest thing that ever happened if ministers should 
find some thoughts and suggestions of importance, 
when they preach their quarterly or annual sermons 
on the subject of sacred music. That the journey on 
which we propose to take our readers is one of the 
most delightful, there can be no doubt: But how fast 
we shall go and how successful we shall be in culling 
flowers, and gathering valuable information, we dare 
not promise. A volume may end the subject, though 
the story may be a tale of years. One thing is certain, 
we shall always find a pleasant stopping place. A 
communication from any of our readers approving our 
design, would be gratifying, and might prove a stimu- 
lant in our efforts. 

Wistorical Remarks. 

Some historical remarks seem necessary as a step- 
ping stone to our comments. From profane history 
we gather facts, in substance proving that music was 
taught in Egypt, much the same as it is now in Ger- 
many. Egypt has by the learned always been styled 
the mother of the arts and sciences. [Tiere was the 
bosom of literature, as well as the perfection of almost 
every trade in the days when the children of Israel 
dwelt there. As Moses enjoyed every advantage 
until he was about forty years of age, he must have 
become acquainted with music scientifically consider- 
ed. 

The bondage in which the Isralites were held, is 
by no means an argument against their general taste 
for, and skill in music. So far as the cases may com- 


pare, the slaves of this country afford abundant proof 
that bondage will not destroy musical talent. Music | 


comes like an angel of mercy, to soothe the minds, 
and assuage the grief of the depressed, forsaken and 
enslaved, It is not however to be understood as our 
opinion, that the Isralites received all their musical 
knowledge from the Egyptians, since both vocal and 
instrumental music must have been common to their 
ancestry, four hundred years before the birth of Mos- 
es, as is evident from the reference made to singing 
and playing on the tabret and harp by Laban, when 
he overtook Jacob and reproved him for his uncere- 


monious departure with his wives, and articles of 
property. (See Gen. xxxi: 27.) 

Having made this introductory remark, we shall 
proceed to consider various passages as they occur in 
consecutive order, beginning with the first one al- 
ready commented on in No. 18. (Gen, iv: 21, 22.) 

FAusic in Noad’s Hamily. 

Jubal it seems had a half sister, whose name was 
Naamah. From Clark we gather the following. The 
name (Naamah,) signifies in the Hebrew, beautiful, 
or gracious, of her nothing more is spoken in the 
Scriptures, but the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
makes her the inventrix of funeral songs and lamen- 
tations. R.S. Jarchi, says she was the wife of Noah, 
and quotes Bereshith Rabba, in support of his opinion. 
Some of the Jewish doctors say her name is recorded 
in Scripture, because she was an upright and chaste 
woman ; others affirm the reverse. 

_ Admitting the most favorable view to be correct, it 
iseasy to see how Noah’s family were a ‘musical 
family.” Ham, the oldest son, had his ear tuned to 
all the songs and lamentations his mother composed. 
from Ham descended the Egyptians. Then the se- 
cond son had nearly as good an opportunity. From 
him descended the Isralites. Singing mothers almost 
always make singing children. As all good men in 
ancient times were singers, Noah doubtless under- 
stood music. Perhaps he chose his musical wife on 
this account. And it is stretching the idea but a little 
further to suppose the whole “eight souls” could sing. 
Although tossed on the surges of the flood, they could 
sing as well as Paul and Silas in prison. In this way 
we can see how music had an exvellent start in the 
first peopling of the world after the flood. 

_ To this somewhat pleasing train of thoughts, there 
is one objection which indeed relates only to Naa- 
mah, viz :—a difticulty in reconciling chronological 
dates. Jubal was born about A. M. 200 ;—Naamah 
about A. M. 500, and Noah, A. M. 1056, and it looks 
alittle unreasonable to suppose that he married a 
woman 500 years older than himself. However this 
all might be, and then live with her about 500 years. 
provided she lived as long as he (950). If Jarchi 
and Bereshith Rabba’s opinion be correct, Naamah 
was the greatest musical lady during the first 2000 
years of the world. And that she should be the wife 
of Noah, was certainly something providentially fa- 
vorable to the cultivation of music. 

We now pass a space of 765 years, down to A. M. 
2265; B.C.,1739, and find Laban chiding Jacob for 
leaving him so abruptly. (Gen, xxxi: 27.) 

SINGING SCHOOLS ON THE SABBATH. 

A gentleman wishes to know whether it is right to 
have Singing Schools onthe Sabbath? 

We don’t think it is right any more than it would 
be to have a School to teach Arithmetic on the Sab- 
bath, i. e. as a general thing. Nor do we concieve 
of any cases in which it would be right. No com- 
parison can be drawn from Sabbath Schools,—since 
the great object of them is to teach religious truths, 
and save souls. Teaching the elements of music is 
not unlike teaching any other Science. ‘The prac- 
tice of Sacred Music is quite a different thing. We 
hardly think that the moral influence of a common 
Singing School can be sufficient reason for keeping 
one on Sabbath evening. A professor of religion 
might say he could throw a religious influence into a 
writing school on that evening. But we doubt the 
propriety of such arguments. In some country places 
where children live ata distance and cannot be as- 
sembled on any other occasion, there of course would 
be no impropriety in teaching them some tunes to 
sing in the sabbath school, whilea Juvenile Singing 
School would be quite improper. 

It is easy to get at truth in any such case if we for 
a moment consider what the Sabbath is for:—it is for 
man, but not for common worldly business. It 7s a 
day to be observed ina religious manner in the ser- 
vice of God in a particular way, and in doing good to 
the souls of our fellow men. Common teaching does 
not come under either of these specifications. 








{From the Bap. Register.] 
Duties of Ministers. 

In relation to the duties of ministers it may not be 
inappropriate to offer a few suggestions, 

And in the first place it may be remarked that it is 
the duty of all ministers when it is practicable, to 
‘learn to sing. ‘Music,’ said Luther, “is a fair gift 
from God, and near allied to divinity ; next to theol- 
ugy, itis to music that I give the highest place, and 
ithe greatest honor.’ Such was the estimation in 
which the great reformers held music. Zningle, too, 
was ardently attached to this sacred art. “He com- 
posed,” says D’Aubigne, “the music of several of his 
Christian Lyrics, and was not ashamed sometimes to 
touch his lute for the amusement of the little ones of 
his flock.”” Why should not all ministers prize mus- 
ic as Luther and Zningle did? And why should they 
not become practically acquaitted with it as they 
were? Instruction in sacred music seems to have 
been given in the ancient schvols of the prophets. 
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Why should it not be given in our theological insti- 
tutions, these modern schools of the prophets! A 
minister ought not to be considered as fully qualified 
for his sacred office unless he has sufficient knowl- 
edge of music to make him a good practical singer. 
It would greatly conduce to his personal happiness to 
possess so much knowledge at least. It would also 
promote his usefulness. It would essentially assist 
him in conducting his social meetings, and would 
qualify him to render efficient aid in promoting the 
interests of the choir, connected with his society.— 
Even though he were physically ineapacitated to sing 
himself, some theoretical knowledge of music would 
be valuable to him, inasmuch as it would prepare him 
to judge of the performances of the chvir, and to sng- 
gest such improvements as might be made. Every 
minister should therefore learn to sing unless some 
physical defect disqualifies him; and, even in that 
case, he should, for the obvious reasons mentioned, 
become acquainted with the elements of musical 
science. But if the minister cannot sing himself, he 
should manifest a lively interest in the songs of the 
sanctuary when sung by others. He should never 
give any indications of a want of such interest. Some 
ministers are culpable in this respect. Sometimes 
while the choir is singing they are seen turning over 
the leaves of their hymn books, or their Bibles, in 
search of other hymns to be sung, or passages to be 
cited in the sermon; or they are observed looking 
over their notes or their notices, Now do not such 
things indicate a want of interest in the singing ?— 
What would such a minister think of the singers if 
they should be engaged in reading, or in turning over 
the leaves of their tune books, or in whispering and 
humming tunes while he was engaged in prayer or 
preaching? Surely he would think that they felt but 
little interest in these exercises And does he not 
give them cause to think the same of him when he is 
engaged in such things as have been mentioned ¢ 





Vocal and Instrumental. 
Boston Ladies and Country Ladies. 

A correspondent wishes to know why the Boston 
ladies sing so much different from those in the couu- 
try. He refers, probably to the exercises in the Teach- 
ers Class, last year. 

The difference in the voice is not so much in the 
amount of sound produced, as in the quality of tone. 
We presume that the thing to which he refers, is sin- 
nly this. Ladies in the city, whose voices have 

en cultivated, probably sing in what Dr. Rush calls 
the Orotund voice. Probably the ladies in the coun- 
try to whom he refers, sing in what is generally called 
the natural voice. It sounds, after hearing the oro- 
tund voice, rather flat and insignificant. The orotund 
voice is more round-toned, and seems to have more 
volume, although it may not appear to be louder, It 
has more strength and foundation than the natural, 
uncultivated voice. The cavity of the mouth is en- 
larged by opening it, and drawing down the tongue. 
The mechanical execution is obtained by bringing in- 
to use the muscles of the chest, thorax and ribs,— 
making ones self into a kind of bellows,and so by rais- 
ing the shoulders and ribs, and lowering the diapragm 
when breath is inhaled, then lowering the shoulders 
and ribs, drawing up the diaphragm and tightning the 
muscles, which, as some would say, run “cris-cross”’ 
around the body—the lungs—the container of the air, 
are pressed hard—then if the mouth is properly fixed, 
as above described, raise the little valve (epiglottis) in 
the throat and we get an orotund tone. Cure must 
be taken that the tone be formed in the back part of the 
mouth. ‘Uhe beauty of this 1s, that while you may be 
directly in the presence of the person, the voice seems 
to be a little way off,—on the other hand, one sing- 
ing at a distance in the common voice seems to sing 
in your “face and eyes,’ and itis because the voice is 
formed in the fore-part of the mouth, After all is 
done and said, examples must be heard, to acquire 
this voice to perfecticn. Does this answer satisfy the 
inquiry of our correspondent ? 








Round in two “part S, 


Patience and Prudence. 
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Your patience and prudence, 
They'll help you to conquer, 


—— == 


ee sen acaecn 
Will not be in vain 
A-gain and a-gain. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 

We have recently seen it stated that several 
churches in the vicinity of Boston, have adopted 
“Congregational Singing,’ so called, because the 
whole congregation, or all who choose, may engage 
personally in this part of the worship. This we like; 
it is rational, and whilst pleasant to the individual, 
we must believe is accepiable to God. But its prac- 
tice should be regulated and proper provision made 
for its performance in a becoming manner. 

The Assembly of divines at Westminster, in 1644, 
established a form of worship in which no music was 
allowed but plain psalm singing, concerning which 
the following rules were enjoined, viz: that it is the 
duty of Christians to praise God publicly by singing 
psalms together in the congregation, in the which, 
the voice is to be audible and gravely ordered; but 
the chief care must be taken to sing with the under- 
standing and grace in the heart, making melody unto 
the Lord. The whole congregation may herein join, 
and every one that can read, is to have apsalm 
book.”’ 

In the early churches in the country, in conse- 
quence principally, of a deficiency of psalm books,the 
custom prevailed of ‘*deaconing’’ or reading the psalm, 
line by line, by the deacon or clerk, until the people 
became more generally supplied with books. This 
practice has long since passed away, and likewise, in 
New England, that of singing by the whole body of 
the honse ; but in some parts of our country, the lat- 
ter is still held to with great tenacity, however miser- 
able the execution may be. It would be gratifying 
to see a revival of singing by the whole congregation, 
but with some improvements. We do not believe 
there can be any good congregational singing, or any 
perhaps which ought to be encouraged, until every 
individual, or the great majority of worshippers, shall 
have qualified themselves to perform the duty ina 
proper manner. After this, the exercise would be 
delightful, and, we think in accordance with seriptur- 
al injunction, which says, sing not only with the 
spirit but with the understanding, also. We would 
say then to the churches, leara to sing, we repeat it, 
learn to sing, every one, old and young, as far as pos- 
sible, and then commence congregational singing as 
soon as you please. At the same time we would re- 
tain and sustain, a regular choir in the gallery, which 
might be depended on to lead off and support the 
tune, and this it would do far better than a single 
voice under the pulpit could do it. In this way, and 
in this only, the several parts of the tune would be 
sustained, and the harmony preserved. And by no 
means would we dispense with the organ, whose 
tones we would have heard in every church that ean 
bear the expense. 

As few persons can remember the tunes so as to 
enable them to sing without the notes to refer to, it 
would be necessary that the congregation generatly 
should be supplied with the book of tunes as well as 
the psalm book. Probably a single book in each pew | 
would suffice, as all would not require them; and it 
would be requisite in some way to indicate the tune 
selected to be sung. There could perhaps be none 
better, or no other way, than for the chorister, after | 
the psalm has been read, to name aloud the tune and j 
the page where it is to be found, giving a moment’s | 
time for all to turn to it, before beginning to sing, 

We have no faith in congregational singing with- 
out cultivation ; it is impossible that it can be in any | 
degree praiseworthy or tolerable. Dr. Birney, in’ re- 
murking upon congregational singing, where it oceur- | 
red in England,says, “it is generally badly performed, 
so that an organ,decently played, and loud enough to | 
drown the voices of the clerk, charity children, and | 
congregation, is a blessing.” 

Montague thus relates the manner of singing in 
the Lutheran churches in Germany, in former times, | 
namely, “two seats are placed one for the minister, | 
and one for the preacher, where there is one, and an- | 
other for the parson or chanter, who leads off the 
psalm. After each verse the congregation waits tll 
he has pitched and began the next; then they all sing 
together, pele mele, right or wrong, as loud as they 
ean.” This may look lke charicature, but we be- 
lieve it is not far from a true picture of congregational 
singing witheut cultivation. Dr. Birney, says, sing- | 
ing implies not only a tnnesble voice, but skill in mu- 








| . . . . . . . 
| sic; for music is or is not an art, or something which 
| nature and instinct do not supply ; if it be allowed 





| duly qualified themselves to sing. 
} ter to depend on the choir alone, as usual, and “let | 


that little study, practice, and experience may at least 
he as necessary to its attainment as to that of a me-! 
chanical trade or ealiing.”’ 

Still what we have cited above derogates nothing 
in our view, from the merits of congregational singing | 
under proper regulations, and where the people have 
Till then it is bet- | 


well alone.” 

We wish that every church had a teacher of music, | 
whose duty it should be to instruct the whole congre- 
gation, or simply to lead and direct them in the prac- | 
tice of the tunes, suppose at regular weekly meetings. | 
to be held for the especial purpose in the church itself} 
vr in the vestry. Aside from this, we think that ey-| 


ery church should afford regular elementary instruc- 
tion to the young. 

Where congregational singing is adopted, the choir 
alone, at the commencement of the morbing service, 
might perform a short anthem or chant, as is custom- 
ary In many churches now; and we think it would 
be well received. We do not agree with the West- 
minster assembly that the music of the church should 
be coutined, invariably, to plain psalm tunes. Ocea- 
sional subjects would require occasional music ; for 
the performance of which, the choir would be neces- 
sary. 


Musicat Commentary. Should any of our minis- 

terial brethren desire to make any communication on 
na - ° 

the subject of our comments, they can do so through 


the Journat if they wish. 





POBTRY. 

’ 4 

The Cot where | was Born. 

I stoop upon the mountain's height, 
And view'd the valleys o'er; 

The sun’s last rays with mellow light 
Illumed the distant shore. 

I gazed with rapture on the scene, 
Where first in youth's bright morn 

I play’d where near me stood serene 
The cot where I was born. 


Ere sorrow blaneh'd my brow with care, 
And hopes were flutt'ring high; 
How often have I linger’d there, 
Nor breath'd one lingering sigh, 
But ah! those happy days are gone, 
And left my heart forlorn ; 
Yer still I gaze with rapture on 
The cot where T was born. 


Tis there that frst a mother’s smile 
Lit up my heart with joy ; 

That smile can yer my cares beguile, 
As when a prattling boy. 

Though changes many-I have seen 
Since childhood's sunny morn, 

But deep in memory still has been 
The cot where l was born. 


Oh! never till the stream of life 
Shall cease to ebb and flow, 

And earthly sorrow with its strife, 
This heart shall cease to know, 

Can I forget a spot so dear 
As that I sometimes mourn, 

Beside the brook which runs so clear— 
The cot where I was born. 





. Bavies Department. 
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llome. 


“Flome thy joys are passing lovely, 
Joys uo stranger heast can tell.” 


What acharm rests upon the endearing name— 
My Home! Consecrated by domestic love, that gold- 
eu key of earthly happiness. Without this, home 
would be like a temple stripped of its garlands. ‘There 
a father welcomes—with fond atfection—a brother's 
kind sympathies comfort in the hour of distress, and 
assist m every trial; there a pious mother first taught 
the infant lips to lisp the name of Jesus; and there a 
loved sister dwells, the companion of early days. 

Truly if there fs anght that is lovely here below, it 
is Home, sweet home. It is like the oasis of the de- 
sert. ‘The passing of our days may be painful, our 
path may be ehequered with sorrow and care, unkind- 
ness and frowns may wither the joyousness of the 
heart, eflace the happy smile. from the brow, and be- 


| dew life’s way with tears,—yet when memory hovers 


over the past, there is no place upon which n delights 
to linger, as tpon the loved scenes of childhood’s 
home. It is the polar star of existerce. What cheers 
the mariner far away from his native land in a foreign 
port; or, tossed upon the bounding billows, as hie 
paces the deck at midnight alone, what thoughts fill 
his breast? He is thinking of the loved ones far a- 
way at his own happy cottage ; in bis usind’s eye he 
sees the smiling group seated around the cheerful fire- 
side. In imagination he hears them uniting their 
voices in singing the sweet songs which he loves.— 
He is anticipating the hour when he shall return to 
his native land, to greet those absent ones, 90 dear to 
his heart. 

Why rests that deep shade of sadness upon the 
strangers brow as he seats himself amid the family 
circle? He is surrounded by all the luxaries that 
wealth can atiord ; happy faces gather around lim, 
and strive in vain to win asmiic. Ah! he is think- 
ing of his own sweet home, of the loved ones assem- 
bled within his own cheerful cot. 

Why those tears which steal down the cheeks of 
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that young and lovely girl, as she mingles in the so- 
cial circles! Ah! she is an orphan; she too once had 
ahappy home; but that home is now forsaken and 
desoried; its loved ones are now sleeping in the 
cold and silent tomb,—that gentle mother who watch- 
ed over her in infancy, and hushed her to sleep with 
the soft lullaby, a mother only can sing ; who in girl- 
ish days taught her of the Saviour, and tuned her 
youthtul voice to sing praises to his name,—has gone 
to the mansion of joy above, and is mingling her song 
and tuning her golden harp with bright angels ia 
Heaven, Poor one! She is now left to tread the 
thorny path of life, a lonely, homeless wanderer. 
Thus itis in this changing world. The objects 
most dear, are snatched away. We are deprived of 
the friends whom most we love,and our cherished 
home is rendered drear and desolate. 
is engraven on all things earthly. But there isa 
home that knows no changes, where separations nev- 
er take place, where the sorrowing ones of this world 
may obtain relief for all their griefs, and where the 
sighs and tears of earth, are exchanged for unending 
songs of joy. That home is found in Heaven. 
In the shadowy past, there is one sweet reminis- 
cence which the storms of life can never wither,—it 
is the recollection of home—of childhood’s home. In 


the visioned future—there is one bright star whose | 


luster never fades it is the hope of home—of a Heay- 


enly home. 
Cuartestown, Mass. 





A Goon Answer. A young gentleman who does 
not live a thousand miles from this city, was in the 
act of popping the question to a young lady the other 
evening, when, just at the ‘* witching time,”’ her fa- 
ther came into the room and enquired what they were 
about? ‘0,’ promptly replied the fair one, ‘* Mr. 
was just explaining the question of anneration 
to me, and he is fur wmmediate annexation.’’ ‘‘Well,”’ 
said papa, “‘if you can agree on the treaty I'll ratify 
it.’ [Ladies’ Garland. 











JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
PIODTURE GALLEY, 
R 
Scenes and Descriptions by the 


Old Schoolmaster. 
Look here my bright eyed boys and girls:—I have engaged 
a corner in the “Journal of Music’’ for me and my chair, and 
bought a font of nice new type to print some stories and de- 





scriptions for you to read, since 1 am rather old and my- | 


hand trembles and I fear you would not be able to make ont 
mv letters. You see that it is a little smaller than most of the 
type in this paper, and this will just suit your sharp eyes. 


fay Life. 

First a word or two about myself, as you know old folks like 
to talk over the stories of their youth, and are always pleased 
when children pay attention. 

No matter where I was born and bred ;—I always kept my 
eyes and ears open so as to see, hear and learn all 1 could 
I have always saved all my books and playthings since | 
was very small, and I would advise you to do the same.— 
Though in what I have to say to you, I shall depend most! 
on my memory, as my eyes are poor with double spectacles 

i think that you will like an explanation of some pictures I 
have collected,—Here is a Pianoforte : 





You see it has four legs, and is about six feet long, two 
feet ten inches high, and two feet four inches wide. Under- 
neath the Piano are generally two Pedals, on which to place 
the feet; one makes it go louder, and the other softer. ‘This 
Piano has adhing as you see, which turns up, against which 
to put the book or music thatis to be played, Along in front 
there is arow of Keys, about a half-inch in width, and three 


or four inches long, which are touched by the fingers when a) 
tune is played. ‘To these Keys at the ends, inside, are at- | 


tached lithe wooden hammers, covered, or faced with leather, 
and sometimes loaded with lead. 
which are drawn very tight lengthwise of the instrument; two 


to each hammer, and which are tuned for playing. The , 


hammers and keys are called the “action” of the Piano. The 
keys. black and white, are all arranged together, and are 
called the “Keyboard.” ‘The Black ones play the Half-steps 
(Semitones,) and the White ones play the regular sounds ot 
the Scales. The Keyboard embraces from four and a half, 
to seven Octaves 


Pianos sell for from $150 to $1,000. They close all up | 
tight and look like a piece of furniture made (as we say) of | 


mahogany, rosewood, or some other kind of stock. 
They have gone through successive improvements to the 


present state of perfection, T 
sizes and shapes. The “Grand” Piano, has three and four 


strines to each hammer, and is more serviceable for Concerts | 
t 5. 


and heavy music. ‘The common English Pianos, are rather 
smaller and softer in tone than the American made. Piano 


Manufactories require a large capital, and some of them em- | 


nlov a hundred unen all the time. When they send away a 
Piano, they put it in a box made as nearly water-tight as 


Passing away | 


These strike wire strings | 


They are of different kinds, | 


| possible. The difference in the cost of Pianos depends most- 
| * on the ease or finish. 

To be a first-rate player, persons should commence quite 
| young,—at the age of about eight years ; though almost any 
one who has a tolerable taste tor music, can learn in about 
| two years by practising two hours per day, to play common 
| tunes and so as to enjoy the instrument. ‘This instrument 
| has been used and is now by the great masters and_protes- 
| sors of music in composing music of different kinds, Child- 
| ren, need to be taught several years by a good teacher, and 
| this makes Pianoforte instruction come high, since twenty- 
| four lessons cost from $10 to 840 per quarter. But few ean 
| wet along wi'h less than two quarters. A lesson generally 
oecupies an hour. Persons who understand musie and have 
a good ear, good taste, and are correct in time, can even 
| learn without any instruction, except such as may be obtained 
| from an instruction book, though we should advise all to take 
| lessons if they can. Pianos need to be tuned about twice a 
year, and sometimes oftener. One dollar is the price. Many 
persons learn to tune themselves. 

RULES. 


. 


Begin by tuning Middle C; then tune up by fifths, and 
down by Octaves, until an Octave and about a half is tuned. 
Then from these notes tune the rest up and down by Octaves. 

Pianos are often sold in the eity at Auction for from $20 to 
$50, which answer avery good purpose for persons who 
are not able to buy new ones. ‘The better way to obtain one 
of this kind is to get some one who is acquainted with the in- 
strument, to attend the Auctions and buy one. 

I have now made out quite a long story about Pianos, and 


I shail expect you to get this lesson well. 








Here is aman flving with the News. T guess that he is 
going to China, to teil them about the disgracetul riots mm Phil- 
adelphia. He may be coming over from England to tell us 
about some remarkable matter which has happened there. 
He used to go in Packets and old Shooners ; then he went 
by Steam at the rate of seventeen or twenty miles per hour. 

He is awise old fellow, full of coutrivances and never 
satisfied with speed. Not many years ago he found outa 
new way of travelling on iren rail-roads, at the rate of twen- 
ty, thirty aadsometimes in England, sixty miles in an hour. 

Quite lately at Washington, he has taken the speed of light- 
ning and goes under ground. ‘This is one of his most remark- 
able feats. 

For many years he has been trying to build him a ear to go 
through the air, but has not yet fully succeeded. The trouble 
is When he gets up into the air, the wind takes him and blows 
lim sometimes into the woods, and sometimes out on the o- 
ceaa, and if he is so fortunate as not to get drown, he is sure 
to get a good ducking. He is now trving to fix wings to bis 
zrial car and a rudder so as to steer himself. He calculates 
that if he ean do this, he can go trom America to France, in 
three days, and perhaps less. ‘Then be intends to take some 
passengers with him. 

Alihough I am quite old, I expeet 1 shall see the old man 
flying in his car from one end of the country to the other, 
blowing out the NEWS. 

I must not make my stories too long, else [ fear you w - 
not remember them, [ama schoolmaster vou know, and 
now Jaeks a quarter of nine o'clock, aud L must go to scho 
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“BEAUTLES‘OF THE ORGAN,” a collection ofypieces adapted 
as Introductory, midddle and conducting Veluntaries, from the 
works of Handel, Sebastin, Back, Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Chrubini, Graun, and other gieat masters of the Italiana, 
German and Enzlish schools, Vhe whele selected and arranged 
for the organ by JosErH Warren, Boston, 

Published by O. Dirson, Washingtop Street. Price, 50 cts, nett. 

_ In the first number there are fourteenpages of choices music, ‘The 
title page is very explicit. Pr vbably other numbers are to suceed 
the present. This consists entirely of music, pages about the size of 
a common singing-hook, weatly cot out on engraved plates. 






“Cart. Pray’s Quickstep,” arranged for and dedicated to 
the Hancock Light intantry, hy W.C. GLYNN, Boston. Pyblished 
by HENRY PReENTIss, 33 Court Street. Price 50 cts. 

_ Four pages, and two aumbers. No. 1, is written in the key of G ; 
No, 2 is written in Eb. Mr. Glynn's music is deservedly popular, 
and we doubt not that this will fiad admirers, It bas altogether the 
handsomest vignet page we have seen, It isa martial affair of course, 
but displays much taste, and is admirably printed in colors. 


Bakers AMERICAN SCHooL Music Book, Containlng a thorough 
elementary system wth songs chants and hymns; adapted to the 
use of common schools. By B. F. Baker, Boston. Otis Broad- 
ers & Co. Publishers, 

This book is in the octavo form. The first 44 pages are devoted to 
the elements, 2nd 99 pages to songs, h ymns and chants. The work 
is got out in a neat style. Pressing engagements have prevented our 
taking but juthe more than a peak into it. At another time we hope 
to be able to sive a more critical notice. The music generally is 
quite easy and arranged in two, three, and four parts, on two Staffs, 


‘THe A-Wuisrie, or New and Improved Pitch-pipe,” 
just imported hy Mr. OLiver Dirson, This is the funiest, preti- 
est, handiest little red moroeco-covered, steel-polished affair, we 
have seen this many aday. Call at M1. Ditson’s 135 Washington 
Street, and— 

See it and try it, end use it and buy it,§ 

And show it to others and they'll not deny it. 
To pitch any tune you need not delay, 2 
Just blow in one end and you have the sound A. 
’Tis easy pulled out of its little red socket : 
And oceupies but a small space in your pocket. 


aim | as 


—" 


“Tne Captives Lament,” words by a member of the 
Massachusetts Female Emancipation Seciety,—music hy L. G. 
FESSENDEN, Boston Published by OLiver Dirson, 185 Wash- 
incton Street. Price 25 cts, nett. 

Written in three flats. The words will also be found on the 148 
and 149 pages of “Davipn’s Harr.” and the music alsu bears a 
close resemblance. It is arranged as a Duet. with a Piano-forte ac- 
companiment. This certainly makes a very fine song; having rather 
an Anti-Siavery cast. It is perhaps not generally koown that the 
words are by Miss Mantna V. Batt, of this city, a worthy and 
intelligent lady who is quite at home with her pen. The publisher 
will no doubt forward her a copy of the song as now published and 
beautifully embelished with a rich and delicate vignet. 

“GLEES FOR THE MILLION.” 

The present number contains a few Glees from the 
new Glee Book, to be called, “G@LEBES FOR 
THE MILLION. The first number of 48 
pages will be out in a few weeks and ready for use in 
Schools and Choirs. Frivilous nonsense will be en- 
tirely excluded and the Glees in character, beauty, 
and taste, will be greatly varied so as to suit the pre- 
sent state of musical cultivation. They will come 
cheap, and will be furnished in sheets to any part of 
the country free from postage. 

> DAVID S HARP, a new and beaututul 
edition just out of press. This is the most popular 

Sabbath School Singing Book, we published in the 

country. We recommend it to all teachers and Su- 


| perintendents, (7 For Sale at che Book Stores. 
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Singing-School Scraps. 


An easy Lesson in two Sharps. 
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Lost Time,—in two parts. 
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Lost time is gain, Lost time is nev- er found a - gain. 

aie ales died at a ee oe ee ce oe 
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IN TWO FLATS. 


Be _you to others Kind and true, 
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Be you to others kind and true, as you'd have others be to you,And never do nor say to men, the thing you would not take again. 
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The Way to Thrive. 
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He that would thrive, must rise by _ fives 
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He that has thriven, may lay tlil seveu. 
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NATIONAL SONG—Cuorvus. 

















PEARSALL, 














1, Our har-dy ancestors 
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of yore,Came o’er the foaming wave, Where they have gather’d bright renown As brav-est of the 
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2, What tho’ our power is stronger now,Than it was wont to be, When bold-ly fgrth our fa-thers sailed, And crossed the stormy 
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sea. We still will sing their deeds of fame, In thrilling harmo-ny, For they did win a gal-lant name, As warriors of the free. 
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brave.Oh! san should we forget our sires, Wher-ev-er we may be, They bravely won a gal-lant name, Aswarriors of the free. 
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. At ‘noon they leave the mea-dow, Be-neath the friendly shadow, Of mammoth oak to dine, 
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turn-ing, Up-on the wain they 
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8. And when the West is burn-ing, From come, Up-on the waint hey 
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corn. Good luck be-tide their sheav-ing, For 
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win-ter tide is weav-ing, And we must fill the barn, And we must fill the 
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dine; And mid his branches hoa - ry, Goes up the thank-ful sto- ry, The har-vest is so fine, -- The har-vest is so 
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come, When all their ham-let neighbors, oe to end their la + bors, In mer- ry har-vest home, In mer-ry cial 
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la la la, tra la Jala, The bu-sy har-vest time, Tra la lala, tra Ja lala, The bu-sy har-vest time. 
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fine. Tra la la la, tra la la la, The blessed har-vest time. Tra lala la, tra la la la, The blessed har-vest time. 
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home. Tra la la la, tra la la la, The joy-ous har-vest time, Tra la lala, tra ‘la lala, The joy-ous har-vest time. 
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A FEW CHOICE HYMNS AND TUNES, : - 
Adapted to 
ALL OCCASIONS OF SOCIAL DEVOTION. For he has been with us, and he still is with us,And he’s promised to be with us to the end. 
io) 


BY J. B- PACKARD AND S. HUBBARD. 


‘ ‘ 
Experience, 
Arranged and Harmonized by J. B. Packard. 






































TENor. 
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> So Sas sss cee tenet 
1. 1 have sought round the verdant earth, for un-fad-ing joy ; 2 Lord, be - 3. The way the holy prophets went, Jesus says, &c. 
[ have tried every source of mirth, But all, all will cloy. 7 << e Ria 
The road that leads from banishment, Jesus says, Kc. 


Ist & 2d Tres. 
peat ie == a come 4 eto beet 4. The King’s highway of holiness, Jesus says, &c 
—A- te—e— 3 ase — ote 4 iness, ys, &e. 

ae a eS | I’ll go, for all his paths are peace, Jesus says, &c. 


-@- “ 
2. I have"wandered in maz-es dark, Of doubt and distress, 2 Cheerless > 2 
Ihave not had a kindling spark, My -spir-it to bless r} For he has, &c. 





- ~~ —~s e For he has been with us, &c. 
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— - &. This is the way I loug have ovug ht, Jcsus buys, &e. 







































































pr: S ee a ee ee Tad : 
ee ee +--+ -t 3 ae tS And mourned because I found it not, Jesus says, &c. 
— et ae ot i» —— = — ree For he has, &e. 
6. My grief a burden long has been, Jesus says, &e. 

= at of Se I A NW RON ia) oe Because I was not saved from sin, Jesus says, &c. 
a a ST SS Sa a Ge OS a Nee ke te : 
0-9-9 {#-#-*# 2 1? oo} 19 oof" fo} eft For he has, &e. 
A i X or if 7. The more I strove against its power, Jesus says, Ke. 


stow on me, Grace to set the — spir-it free; Thine the praise shall be,Mine, mine the joy. I felt its. weleht and guilt son ana neen says Ree 
ght ¢ f ays, : 











|——fe—% > fe, 7 0-0 P cc. 
pSe-e-f og 6 tS oe te fe eo te Bit ianbebteeme dns 
“9-0-0 {8-9 8-- ¢-0-01 teow te —$itet— 8. Till late I heard my Savior say, Jesus says, &c. 


{ “ i . “ec . . 2? , . 
un - be-lief filled my la-boring soul with grief ;What shall give reliet ?What shall give peace? Come hither, soul, “I am THE wa¥ ;” Jesus says, Ke. 
For he has, &e. 
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—i es ‘a i oF a mate at It 9. Lo! glad I come, and thou, blest Lamb, Jesus says, &c. 
~o 1 te eS a ET a Shall take me to thee, as I am; Jesus says &c. 











For he has, &c. 
3. I then turned to thy Gospel, Lord, From folly away, 
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Ithen trusted thy holy word, That taught me to pray ; 10. Nothing but sin have I to give, Jesus says, &c. 
Here I found release, Weary spirit here found rest,— Nothing but love shall I receive, Jesus says, Ke. 
Hope of endless bliss, Eternal day. For he has, &c. 
4, I will praise now my heavenly king, I'll praise and adore ; 11. Then will I tell to sinners round, Jesus says, &c. 
The heart’s richest tribute bring, To thee God of power ; W hat a dear Savior I have found . Jesus says, &c. 
And in heaven above, Saved by thy redeeming love, For he has, &c. 
Loud the strains shall move, Forevermere. 12. I'll point to thy redeeming blood, Jesus says, &e. 
ae ee eet ee ee And say, “behold the way to God ;”” Jesus says, &c. 
For he has, &c, 
The Promise. 
Arranged by S. Hubbard. Harmonized by B. F. Baker. —_ i 
TENOR a i ’ : 
Ase O-2- 0-0" toe 0-0-F l0-?-2-0-0-0-0-2 ef THE LECTURES. 
SF SS SS ts ens MEN | RALnS tL > A ca kA 
S oO: ARIE ci oak AE le ME oo RE am ab ora - rey 
o'r beste aces pues jena ieee ae ata The lectures, or the substance of the lectures 
aan. oe x of the Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Hoop and Tuomas 
#4 ele -3 9 cle 3-9 ofee Foe ~~ “F F | Hastings, Esa., will be published in the Vis- 
Ome = t+ $:-2|"--° -$-ele-0-0-0-0-$ 3 to# | rroR. 





2. His track I see, and Vil pur-sue 2 Jesus, &c. 
The narrow way, till him I view. § 





See specimens of “‘Glees for the Million ;” al- 
so the notice of that book in this number. ‘ 
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THE 


PATRIOTIC FIRE CRY GLEE. 
WORDS BY E. BURRILL, ESQ. 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY H. W. DAY, AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE BOSTON FIRE COMPANIES. 
Fisst Tresce. 
— oe eee = —= 
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1. When the cry of fire resoundeth, Through the air it moves along, ‘Then the fireman’s voice respondeth, To the echo, loud and 
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While his eyesare straining,seeking Where the flames are fat confined, Soon he hears the roaring, cracking, With his forces soon eh. 
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3. Whi e to-geth-er here assembled, Where no fire is rag-ing near, May it ev-er be remembered, While welive from year to 
Bass. 
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strong; He it is, who al - ways read-y, Springs to face the driv-ing storm. La la la la la la la la Ja la la la Ja la. 
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‘ene Pours a stream which nev-er ceaseth, while there’s danger lurk-ing round. La la, &e. 
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year; Should it prove to us a bles-sing, Eve - ry cloud will dis - ap-pear. La, la, &c. 
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entation __—_ _—} /-—_---o—-e-} o—-@ 
ANNES RENE +— ad - t- : 
4. On this day above all others, 5. Some, who from among our number, 
We should feel a patriot’s pride. Have of late gone down to rest. 
Nor forget that band of brothers, Hard it is for us to sever, 
Who tor Liberty have died, Bonds that bind us true and fast ; 
Their example let us cherish, But from one eternal fountain, 
And like them stand side by side. May we all draw peace at last. 
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Oricinat. L. Mason. 
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1. My gra-cious Lord, I own thy right, To eve-ry ser-viee I can pay, And call it my supreme de- light, To hear thy dictates and o-bey. 
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2. [ would not sigh for world-ly joy, Or toin-erense my worldly good, Nor fu-ture days nor powers employ, To spread a sounding name abroad. 
F, Tresce. 
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'Tis to my Sav-ior I would live, To him who for my ransom died; Nor could all worldly hon-or give Such bliss as crowns me at his side. 
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MUSIC FOR COMMMON SCHOOLS. {across the school room and desixned to save, in a great degree, the 











THVEACHERS and Schoul Committees can obtain the fullowing jtime require ed in i ‘it on ~ Blick-hoard, , f , s CHARLES H. KEITH, 
1 c hooks for use tn Common Schovls, of WIL KINS| he above works will enable any persom male or female, witha 
aad © ee aw toaie treet, viz: voice and a very little Knowledge of music, to teach the subject suc- NOS. 67 & 69 COURT STR EET, 
JUVENILE SINGING SCHOOL, by Messrs. Mason & Ween. cessfully in acommon school, For Sule at 16 WATER sTREET. EALER in Musical Instruments, Sheet Musie, Instruction 
The Boston Scxwot Sono Boor, hy L. Masun,—These works| ‘cei aT 7 wh ie scertaaia “ - wD Books, and Musical Publications of every description, offers 
eontain a oa ba 22. sting songs, and are ae YT. GILBERT & CO.,, for sale, Musical Merchandize, wholesale and retail, at the lowest 
nome pice te the Rgsian Verne Scho” cash prices, with a diseyunt to dealers, societies, choirs, clubs, teach- 
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